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‘TO THE PUBLIC. 


The undersigned Committee take great pleasure in present. 
ing to the public the within address, delivered by Mr. Johna- 
than Norcross, before va: Mechanics’, Institute, of this city, July 
9th, 1874. 

One of the leading objects of this-Institution, which embra- 
ces in its membership many of our most prominent manufac- 


- turers, mechanics, and business men, is the dissemination of 


accurate and reliable information in reference to Atlanta as a 


’ Manufacturing and Commercial City; and this address, coming 


from an old and highly esteemed citizen, worthy of the most 
implicit confidence, and who has had the best possible opportu- 
nities of knowing the facts whereof he speaks, cannot, we think, 
fail to impress all who may read it, that Atlanta presents extra- 
ordinary inducements to our own people, as well as citizens of 
other sections of the country, for the investment of capital in any 
kind of manufacturing industry. . 

In conclusion, the Committee cordially endorse every mate- 
rial fact stated in the address, and commend it to the careful 
attention and consideration of manufacturers, business men, 
and capitalists in every section of our common country 


Respectfully, 


dC. PHEK, ) 

W. GOODNOW, | C 

B. F. LONGLEY, + 

J. A. STEW ART, >| Publication. 
8: B.-HOx Ss, 
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ADDRESS. 


O, BLESSED HEALTH! The greatest of all 
earthly treasures is health. We watch, we 
pray, we labor above all things for the pre- 
servation of health, Although it is ap- 
pointed unto man once to die, and after- 
wards the judgment, yet it is the desire and 
wish of each to live while he lives in good 
health, and to die, when he dies, like a shock 
of corn, ripe for the harvest, When a wise 
man is about to invest his means in and 
imrfrove a piece of property, his first enquiry 
is, is the location thereof healthy? If a 
parent is about to send his child away to 
school, his first anxiety is as to the healthful- 
ness of the school. If a government is 
about to establish a military camp for the 
instruction of men in the art of killing their 
fellow beings, or other more peaceful knowl- 
edge, the first and chief consideration is 
health; for health is an element which enters, 
and will ever enter, into the consideration 
of all the institutions of man. In all indus- 
tries, enterprises and relations, the element 
of health isto be observed. In all financial 
and wealth-creating, as well as in wealth- 
spending investments, the element of health 
is equal in importance to any other element 
in nature; and wise and prudent men 
never fail to take it into carefulinvestigation. 

In speaking of Atlanta and the high pla- 
teau upon which it stands, as an invitin glo- 
eality for mechanical and manufacturing 
arts and industries, the first question that 
occurs to the stranger is, where is your river? 
Where is your navigation? Where is your 
water power? I have been accustomed, 
says he, to see manufacturing establishments 
in connection with water power, or at least 
in connection with water navigation, and 
cannot see how they are to flourish without 
the one or the other. To these suggestions 
we reply, we are in the South, we are speak- 
ing of a section of our country where; to 
have a growing and prosperous. town, with 
all the concomitants of wealth and enjoy- 
ment, we must get away from the water 
courses and the water lines, and place our 
domicils upon high and dry lands, where we 
can enjoy cool air and vigorous health, and 
where laboring men can work the year round, 
that is, inhouses and confined places or in 
the open air, and where, too, they are wil- 
ling to remain after they have 
become independent, which is the case with 
such an elevation as this, but which is not 
the case on many of our water courses. We 
are speaking, therefore, of a section of 
country where this distinction exist, in con- 
siderable force, a section where the river 
creek bottoms, however valuable for agri- 
cultural purposes, are not the choice spots 
for manufacturing towns; but at the same 
time a country where there are high, dry 
and attractive localities, where the people are 
healthy and robust, and are willing and 
able to work in all seasons, and willing 
to live and leave their children when they 
die. It is, then, of such a country and such 
a locality that we are now speaking. 


And again, we are speaking in atime, and 
in an era of the world when transportation 
and cheap communication have found their, 
way by means of steam power and the rail- 
road over and through the mountions, over 
the high as well as the low grounds, over 
the land as well as over the water. We are 
speaking, too, in an era when this same 
power of steam, which is a chief item in man- 
ufacturing enterprise has become so well 
developed and perfected that it is equal for 
all purposes to. water power, and applicable 
to many purposes where water power is un- 
available, thus rendering it every way prac- 
tical to establish and carry on manufactur- 
ing operations on the high and most healthy 
regions. It is then under these circumstances 
that we regard, and think all sound business 
men should regard, a locality like this, 
remote from rivers, creeks and swamps, as 
the chief inducement and recommendation, 
other thittgs being equal, of embarking in 
such enterprises as we are speaking of. 

But there is a good deal more to be said on 

this point Atlanta is situated on a strip of 
country 1,100 feet above the level of the 
ocean, 500 feet above the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers at Chattanooga and 
Nashville, and-ahout 350 feet above the 
Chattahoochee river, only seven miles dis- 
tant. Within the limits of this city there 
are houses from which the rain water is 
drained into the Atlantic Ocean and the 
tulf of Mexico. The location is about 300 
miles from Charleston and about the same 
distance from Savannah—about 300 miles 
from Nashville, 500 miles from Richmond, 
and 700 miles from New Orleans. The 
land is composed of about equal parts 
of sand and loam, abounding in granite and 
other rocks, constituting the south-west 
foot hills of the Blue Ridge, which rises in 
Pennsylvania and extends into the cotton 
region in this State. From this locality 
there are easy and natural passways to all 
ports of Georgia, all parts of South Carolina, 
Florida and Alabama. And here, too, we 
are on the natural passway between the 
great grain and stock-raising regions of the 
Northwest, and the great cotton, tobacco 
and rice-raising regions of the South Atlan- 
tic States, and where, or near where, a large 
trading and manufacturing town must have 
sprung up as the country became settled, 
with the Anglo-Saxon races, had steam pow- 
er and the railroad never have been intro- 
duced. But as these natural roads and 
passways have now been occupied by the 
railway and iron horse in every direction, 
and as extensive lines find here a common 
center and terminus, giving the utmost 
facility for the collection of materials and 
the distribution of merchandise from and 
to every point and eyery quarter of the 
country, the intelligent business man can 
see that this is no ordinary spot for the lo- . 
cation of manufacturing establishments, 

Here are found and collected from near 
proximity the chief materials for manufact- 
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uring purposes in our whole country, 
- such as coal, iron, timber, lime stone 
and cotton. Here, too, we are in 
a territory unsurpassed in any part of the 
United States for market gardens and mark- 
et farms, prolific in poultry, wild game, fish 
and all the vegetables and fruits that our 
country affords; and to these is added the 
fact, that this is already the chief grain, 
‘rrocery and provision market in the South 
tlantic States. What more then need be 
said as to the: supplies for the people en- 
gaged in manufacturing industries. For we 
have here already a city set. upon a hill, 
whose light or whose resources cannot be 
hid, and whose claim and promise of much 
larger expansion cannot be questioned. 

e who have been inhabitants of this lo- 
cality for twenty-five or thirty years, and 
who have here seen a city rise from the 
wilderness like Minerva from the head of 
Jove, who have seen it grow and prosper 
without capital or business experience, and 
at first without a local government, amidst 
the fiercest competition and rivalry, and be- 
come a largejemporium of trade and the 
mechanic arts; we who have seen it the chief 
depot and workshop of the god Marse in 
a terrible conflict, and at the same time a 
vast hospital for thousands and tens of 
thousands of sick and wounded, with- 
out the spread of disease and contag- 
ion, and have seen it reduced to 
heaps of rubbish by civil war, and 
have seen it rise again from its ashes, 
in the midst of a desolated country to be- 
come a city of 385,000 people, filled with ac- 
complished and honorable merchants, me- 
chanics, lawyers, doctors, and professors of 
every kind, must be excused for placing 
a high appreciation on existing facts and 
the favorable suroundings, and in feeling, 
as we do, great, confidence in inviting others 
to come up hither, and help adorn and en- 
large with valuable industries this noble po- 
sition. For we are in the midst of fields and 
gold mines far richer than those of Califor- 
nia. 

But allow me, if you please, to speak 
more in detail of the resources of the coun- 
try and the materials upon which the ex- 
pected growth of our manufacturing inter- 
ests are to rest. And first, 

COAL, 

Heretofore this Ereek heat producing and 
steam generating fuel has been brought to 
us from other States over three different 
railroads, and ata cost to the consumer of 
six to seven dollars a ton, a price no higher, 
it is true, than is paidin many large steam- 
power manufacturing towns, But now that 
the Dade Coal Mines of this State are fairly 
open, and well prepared with fixtures for 
the delivery, we have the promise and as- 
surance of a superior quality of coal in 
abundance, for $4 25 per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
with the prospect of a still lower price at no 
distant day. Now, when we reflect that an 
excellent steam engine can be made in this 
city, or delivered here from elsewhere, of 40. 
horse power, for $4,000; and that such an 
engine can be run to its full capacity for ten 
hours, with one and a half tons of coal, and 
that such an engine will drive 4,000 spindles 
and 60 looms; and when we learn further that 
the same engine and the same amount of coal 


: will grind 350 bushels of wheat, making 


75 barrels of flour, it will be seen that this 
supply of the ‘‘black diamonds’”’ places us on 
a footing, so far as power is concerned, for 
manufacturing purposes, hardly second to 
any town inthe United States, and in fact, 
affording us steam-making fuel from one to 
two dollars a ton cheaper than it can be ob- 
tained in New York, Philadelphia or Balti- 
more, and from two to three dollars cheaper 
than in any part of New England,where ten 
thousand steam. engines; are constantly at 
work in all kinds of manufacturing indus- 
tries, and making all sorts of goods out of 
our raw material, to be sent back to us. 
Now this coal, which is an all important 
item-in this discussion and business, re- 
quires a little further notice at our hands. 
The famous Cumberland coal used exten- 
sively in all Eastern manufacturing towns, for 
generating steam, is held to be the best for 
that purposein the United States. Not 
long ago the Superintendent of the United 
States Armory, at Springfield, Mass., made 


. very thorough tests ; each variety of three 


different classes of coal was used for six con-’ 
secutive days,’ and the Cumberland coal 
proved to be twenty-five per cent. better for 
making steam than the best Lackawanna or 
Anthracite coal. And now I have before 
me a letter to Governor Brown, of this city, 
giving the result of. a short test, made in 
Boston last December, by Mr, Jacob ay 
Seaver, with the Cumberland and the Dade 
coal, This test places the Dade coal twenty- 
five or more per cent. ahead of the Cum- _ 
berland coal for generating steam. And al- 
though I do not say that this test fully es- 
tablishes the superiority of this coal over 
the Cumberland, or over the Coal Creek 
coal, or the Sawannee coal, which we have 
been using in this city since the war; but if we 
take the testimony of Mr. John H. Flynn, 
Master Machinist of the State Road, and 
that of Mr. Lewis Scofield, the chief pro- 
prietor and manager of the Scofield Rolling 
Mill, we find them both affirming the supe- 
riorty of the Dade coal for steam purposes. 

Mr. Scofield has tested it for puddling and 
reheating his iron for rails, and he finds that 
after thus using it, he can pass the flame 
under and through flve boilers 36 ft. long with 
complete success in raising steam; and he 
affirms that he has never used better coal 
for his purposes, thus establishing the value 
of this important material. Nor are the 
Dade mines our only dependence. 

Now, competent engineers haye long rated 
good steam making coal at $5 a ton as cheap 
and economical for manufacturing purposes 
as the average water power, and many suc- 
cessful cotton manufacturers prefer steam 
to water power under all contingencies, 
while it is acknowledged by all that to move 
the cotton, the goods and the provisions a 
distance of five miles, by horse, to and from 
the mill, more than counterbalances the dif- 
ference between steam and the best water 
power known. In good coal, then, at $4.25 
per ton, we are safe on the great item of 
power. We have Atlas and Hercules at our 
command. 

TRON. 

It is hardly necessary;to say to any one 
Fresent, that inexhaustible beds of the best 
qualities of iron oar exist within sixty miles 
of Atlanta, immediately upon our railroads, 
and that along their lines exist seyeral 
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furnaces in full blast, and that we have in 
this city a rolling mill which has not stopped 
for the panic, with over 600 horse power of 
engines, and a capacity to turn out 17,000 
tons of iron of excellent quality annually. 
Of this iron I submit the following notes. 
Master Macuinist’s Orricn. 
Georgia & West Point Railroads. 
ATLANTA, Ga., July 1, 1874. 

Dear Sir: We have been using the iron 
from the Scofield Rolling Mill, for our rail- 
road purpose, for three years, and find it 
equal in quality to any in the United States. 


Yours, 
Wm. Rusyton, M. M. 
WESTERN & ATLANTIC R. R. Co. 
Motive Department. 
Office Master Machinist. 
ATLANTA, GA., July 2, 1874. 

Deay Sir; I have been using the iron 
manufactured at the Scofield Rolling Mill, in 
the shops of this road for many years. I 
consider it a good article, and fully equal to 
any iron I have ever used. 

Yours, 
Joun H. Fiynn, W. & A. R. R. Co. 

Thus vulean, with brawny arms, his tools, 
his forge, and his raw materials, stands ready 
to take a hand in our behalf. 

LIME AND STONE, 

Within the corporate limits of Atlanta, 
and, in fact, in all parts of Northern Geor- 
gia, the very best quality of rubblework 
stone abounds, and the best of walls and 
foundations are here constructed at prices 
as low as obtain in any part of the country. 
Within the distance of a day’s travel on foot, 
and upon the lines of our railroads, soap- 
stone, marble and granite of superior quali- 
ties are found. The Stone Mountain, within 
sight of this city, forms a quarry of granite 
ample for ten cites as large as Egyptian 
Thebes, and quite as-durable as the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. A thousand years of peck- 
ing will not exhaust it. Limestone, not far 
distant, is equal to any for architectural pur- 
purposes when cut into blocks or burnt into 
cement, 

TIMBER. 

Fully one-half of Georgia is yet covered 
with virgin forests, consisting mainly of oak, 
walnut, poplar and pine, of excellent quali- 
ties, while the mountain sides, their deep 
gorges, and the sandy lands near our sea- 
board, must remain for ages as nurseries 
and orchards of stately trees. I will ven- 
ture the assertion, that no city of the size of 
Atlanta in the whole land, whether on a wa- 
ter line or high above, is more cheaply and 
abundantly supplied with good and durable 
timber for building and other purposes. 
Nor is there any city where it is more 
skilfully wrought into the varied and 
necessary forms. In planing mills and 
the like we are abundantly supplied? 
Our architectural and horticultural adorn- 
ments already compare favorably with the 
most tasty and beautiful American towns. 
While Sylva in her robes of green and gray 
will long co-operate with Vulean in aid of 
the enterprising and virtuous in our midst. 

LASTLY COTTON, 

Atlantais fifty miles within the cotton 
belt. The royal plant grows abundant at 
her door. 55,000 bales of the staple were 
handled by her dealers during the passing 
cotton year, and strange as it may seem to 


some, the finest cotton, known as uplands, 
is raised in neighborhoods adjacent to this 
city. This is well known. and distinguished 
from the grocer qualities by the practiced 
buyer or manufacturer. But as bread stuff 
and meats constitute great articles of food 
and commerce, so cotton and its fabrics com- 
prise the chief articles of clothing, and fully 
one-half of the entire commerce of the civy- 
ilized world. It is said by travelers in Africa, 
Arabia an other heathen countries, far be- 
yond the reach of other civilized products, 
they there find the English and American 
cotton goods, thus giving them a market as | 
wide as the earth itself. And yet there is © 
no product that admits of so many uses and . 
reappears in somany shapes and forms as 

cotton, and none that gives so extensive and 

varied application of skill in the process, 

none so extensive employment to the hum- 

ble poor, yet none whieh has been so com- 

pletely reduced to rules and system in its 


manipulations; nor does any other 
article present to the manufac- 
turer so exact and perfect machinery, 


for the purposes, or so readily finds the neces- 
sary skill in the manufacturing performance; 
nor does any other article afford the manu- 
facturer so certain and so reliable rewards 
for his investments, thereby constituting it 
under the direction of the accomplished 
business man, the most satisfactory and 
gratifying line of investment, and employ- 
ment in the vocabulary of industries. 
ENGLAND.* 

About one hundred years ago English me- 
chanics invented the carding machine, the 
spinning jenney and the power loom. And 
although it took many long years to perfect 
them, or bring them to that stage when 
innovations were not to be feared; and 
although the first manufacturers of cotton 
had ignorance and deep prejudices to con- 
tend with; although they were thousands 
of miles-from the raw material, and had no 
well developed and well established markets 
for their fabrics, yet the early English manu- 
facturers of cotton accumulated vast 
fortunes from the beginning, and the busi- 
ness has so grown and so enlarged that not- 
withstanding the spread of their inventions 
and the sharp competition, and rivalry in all 
parts of the civilized world, cotton manu- 
facturies comprise to-day a vast amount, 
and a vast share of the wealth of the British 
empire. And although the freightage, 
wastage, commissions and insurance on 
the staple, and on the goods before they 
reach the consumers, are far greater than 
the cost of manufacturing the cotton into 
goods on the soil of its growth, the English 
capitalists of to-day invest his money in the 
cotton factory with more assurance of a. 
profitable return than the most skillful cot- 
ton planter invests his in the production of 
the staple in Georgia. Like the Geni 
with his wand, the Englishman clings to 
this great enginery of wealth. There too 
coal and cotton are married, and their off- 
spring is also the bread of millions. 

NEW ENGLAND. i 

Shortly after the English invented these 
machines an ingenious Yankee invented the 
cotton gin, which invention was, in fact,/, 
full brother and an important companion 6¢ 
the former inventions ; and no sooner w 
this invention of Whitney made public, tin 


other ingenious Yankees either stole or in- 
vented the English machines and set them 
to work on American soil. And although 
the New England manufacturers were green 
in the business, and had to transport the 
staple and the food for their operatives long 
distances ; and although their climate is 
locked in ice for one-third of the year ; and al- 
though they have had to endure the horrors 
of a fluctuating impost, they have very 
nearly kept pace with the English in this 


branch of industry, and can show to-day: 


quite as much wealth accumulated from 
cotton manufactures as the people of the 
South have acquired from the production of 
the staple. Nor do they hesitate, with all 
the drawbacks and disadvantages as com- 
pared with this section, to invest their 
money by millions in a branch of business 
which has reached the system, the perfec- 
tion and safety thatis found in it. Nor will 
they fully divide with us this source of 
wealth until we seize the giant of Watt and 
chain him to our hills—nay, harness him to 
the spindle in sight of the cotton fields. + 
GEORGIA. 

Next in order to New England came our 
own State in this great line of industry; and 
indeed the cotton gin had its birth in’ Geor- 
gia, and is entitled to be called a Georgia 
rather than a Connecticut invention. And 
although crude and imperfect like those of 
New England, were our first efforts, and 
operations, few and far between have been 
the failures in Georgia in spinning or weay- 
ing cotton, Indeed I doubt not, that if a 
fair comparison were made between the 
sixty or seventy cotton factories that have 
been erected in Georgia, and sixty or seventy 
of the best cotton plantations in the State, 
the cotton factories would show a double 
per centage over the plantations in net 
profits. 

At first our manufactures had to depend 

! entirely upon scattering and undeveloped 
| home markets. Each factory had to have 
its forty and fifty agents scattered broad- 
| cast over the land, and in all these they had 
to meet the Yankee and the English goods. 
But with all these difficulties, who does not 
know that Georgia manufacturers, as a class, 

have made fortunes? 
Who has not seen from small beginnings 
\ several Roswells grown up and prosper in 
our State? And who does not know of the 
wonderful, not to say fabulous success and 
fortunes from cotton factories in Augusta 
and Columbus since the war? And yet the 
canalin Augusta has cost one Million dol- 
lars. ‘Che dam and canals in Columbus have 
cost heavily, and are constantly subject to 
disasters, thereby’necessitating, in both pla- 
ces, high water rents, high cost for power to 
the manufacturers, Ifthen, with the contin- 
gencies of too much or to little water, floods 
and droughts, and if with the danger that 
both of those places are in from epidemics, 
and from loosing their operatives in the 
heated seasons, and the propensity of labor- 
ers, at all times, to flee from ,river and other 
malarious localities; if we,,I say, with all the 
, drawbacks, marvelous fortunes can bem ade, 
(what may not be expected with quite as 
\cheap steam power, in a climate and salu- 
brious region like this upon which Atlanta 
stands? ‘Who does not know that in the 
tropical regions of the earth a moderate 
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sized mountain is covered with perpetual 
snow, and that. an elevation of one thousand 
feet makes a vast difference in the tempera+ 
tiurejof the climate and the healthiness of the 
locality? 

On this elevation the thermometer seldom 
rises above ninety degrees, and not five days 
in the year, as is well known, is it without 
cool and refreshing winds, and that our 
nights are never uncomfortable from ex- 
cessive heat, 

It is true that this city has sprung into 
existence sooner than it otherwise would 
from the conjunction of railroads. But this 
does not fully account for its rapid growth 
and the eagerness with which people flock 
here to seek employment or invest their 
capital. Nor does it account for the tenacity 
withswhich the poor, as well as the wealthy, 
remain here when once a foothold is gained, 
or return here when once driven or induced 
away. Nothing short of the purity and vigor 
of the climate can account for the excess of 
population over the employments which 
is constantly found here. Nor does this 
comparison as to climate and heallth hold 
good only in relation to our own river and 
seaboard towns. Who has ever seen, or 
ever will see, upon these hills such heated 
days and nights as are endured in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore or Cincinnati ? 
Here we have no sunstrokes, no epidemics 
or contagious diseases. No case of 
cholera or yellow fever has ever originated 
here, although many cases of each have 
been brought’ here to die or get well. 

“O, blessed health! thou art above all 
gold and treasure ; ’tis thou who enlargest 
the soul and openest all the faculties to re- 
ceive wisdom and relish virtue, He that 
hath thee hath little more to wish for; and 
he that is so wretched as to want thee wants 
everything with thee.”’ 

“Hail greatest good; these modest hills 


bestow, 
At whose command these crystal waters 
» flow 
Unpurchased health; thou doth thy aid 


impart, 

Both to the wealthy and the toiler’s heart.” 

And here, too, allow me to say, as I can 
with truth and fairness, the chill and fever 
stricken plains and prairies of the West 
bear no comparison to this elevated region 
of country in point of health and vigor for 
mechanics and manufacturing workmen, 
as they surely bear no comparison in point of 
raw materials for manufacturing purposes. 
Not only our cotton but our timber already 
finds its way to Chicago, Indianapolis and 
St. Louis to constitute their manufacturing 
establishments, to supply us also with goods. 

But, say some, is this the only healthy and 
suitable locality for manufacturing opera- 
tions in the South? By no means. I only 
speak of it as a leading point. This entire 
region of territory, commencing at the Ala- 
bama line—or rather, in northern Alabama, 
and extending for a hundred milesin width, 
northeast to Shenandoa Valley, contains the 
same salubrious climate and similar natural 
elements for a high state of mental,moral and 
physical progress; but we have at this 
pomt a concentration and co-operation of 
the natural with the artificial elements which 
no other locality has,or can have. We haye, 
in the first place, an extraordinary concen- 
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tration of transportation, a conjunction of 
railways with natural resources, which no 
other town or point in the South, or the 
United States, possibly can have. In addi- 
tion, we already have here a large array of 
mechanical skill; we have here extensive 
mercantile interests—and marcantile capital 
and enterprise equal to any neighboringtown; 
we have ourinstitutions of learning, science 
and religion already established on a large 
and comprehensive scale. No city in the 
Union has a better system of free public 
schools, both for the whites and blacks. 
Our taxes are not exhorbitant, our State 
government is well settled, and the laws are 
enforced. Our city is well supplied with 
street railroads, our water—-works are in pro- 
cess of construction; and we have arrived at 
a point of strength and centralising power 
when no railroad can $e constructed within 
three hundred miles without adding to the 
commercial facilities and business of the 
city—at a point, too, and an important point, 
when railroad men cannot injure or cramp 
our business without injuring themselves— 
a point, in fact, when their and the city’s in- 
terest are mutual and dependent. This city 
has therefore reached that point and stage 
of its existence whenit may, with confidence, 
be claimed that the chief commercial empo- 
rium for four or five million people, in a 
most productive country, must be here, and 
can by no possibility be anywhere else ; thus 
establishing the fact that this city must not 
only enlarge as a commercial centre, but 
must, from the nature of things, at no dis- 


tant day, become a great manufacturing ~ 


centre. , 
COTTON FACTORIES. 

And now, haying spoken thus freely of 
the advantages for manufacturing enter- 
prises at this point, the next question is, 
in what branch of manufactures ought we 
now to embark? I answer, in cotton spin- 
ning and weaving. We are in the midst of 
the golden fleece, The unrivalled plant 
grows luxuriantly at our doors. 

The machinery, the science and the skill 
required in this operation have been perfec- 
ted, and are at hand, The demand and mar- 
kets for the fabrics are not to be overstocked 
or permanently glutted. Indeed the com- 
mercial wants and interests of this city and 
the country adjacent are ample to absorb at 
the present time ten million dollars, worth 
of cotton goods per annum, and such as 
may not meet a home demand: will readily 
find an outlet through the mercantile houses 
already established in our midst. I repeat, 
we must first embark in cotton manufac- 
tures because we have auxiliary machinery, 
and means of which I have been- speaking 
already at hand; and because;,.too, we have 
at our doors a vast supply of cheap labor 
waiting and begging to be employed. But 
chiefly because we have in the best quality 
and at its cheapest possible rate, an abun- 
dant supply of the raw material. The waste 
and the cost of taking cotton from Atlanta 
to Lowell will more than half convert it-fto 
goods at this point; and on every 400 
pounds manufactured bere a halfa dollar is 
saved in the purchase compared with 
Augusta or Columbus, thts enabling our 
goods to enter yy market with important 
advantage over anyother point. Let us;start 
then upon this great and abundant staple 


r 


in ourmidst. The business men and the capi- 
talists in other parts of the world with fifty 
per cent., nay, with a hundred per cent. 
against them, as compared with this region, 
are seizing upon our products and creating 
in the business vast wealth for themselves 
and their country; and why should not en- 
terprising men here share in the ever growing 
harvest? Why not retain here a share of the 
wealth our great staple in its conversion 
into goods, imparts to millions of people — 
elsewhere? Two lines of industry, of right, 
belong to Georgia, the culture of cotton, 
and the manufacture of cotton. The first 
we haye; the other we can and should have. 
Let us have both of these, as nature admon- 
ishes us to have, in this upland and solubri- 
ous climate; then other useful arts and en- 
terprises in the midst our resources will 
spring up. I repeat, there is—there can be 
no branch of enterprise aud industry in any 
part of the United States which can pay better 
than cotton manufacturing at this point. 
With the present perfection of machinery, 
the finances and the management of fac- 
tories, and with excellent coal at $4.25 or 
less per ton, tocreate the power, there must 
be, with the blessing of God, millions upon 
millions to be made in the business at this 
point; while it is quite impossible for any 
such enterprise, however small, to fail of suc- 
cess, But why talk small establishments? 
This point can be made, should be made, and 
must be made the veritable Manchester of 
the American continent. The men are now 
born who will live to see it, and see these 
beautiful sites for miles around covered with 
hives of industry, contentment and com- 
fort. ; 

When, I repeat, cotton manufactures 
shall have been fairly inaugurated at this 
point, other establishments, for the conver- 
sion of our raw materials into articles of use, 
will more extensively follow, thus greatly 
adding to the growth and prosperity of the 
city! And here I must remark that labor is 
and must remain twenty-five per cent. lower 
in this section for the next forty years, than 
it is, or will be in the North and Northwest. 
And then again is it not known, and should 
it not be known, that we have here and shall 
for many years have a guarantee against 
ruinous strikes ? 

THE SITUATION, 

It is true, we already find here extensive 
railroad shops, with corps of excellent me- 
chanics. We have here, as before observed, 
an extensive rolling mill, turning out all 
kinds and shapes‘of iron, giving employment 
and sustenance to a large number of people. 
It is true, too, that we have founderies and 
machine shops of various kinds. We have 
extensive planing mills, frour mills, tobacco 
factories, soap, broom and some other 
kinds of factories, and large printing 
and publishing establishments. Yet it 
is not to be denied that nearly alk the capi- 
tal here is invested in trade, and that the 
banking capital, amounting to over a mil- 
lion of dollars, is all absorbed in conducting 
the mercantile, business; and hence it is that 
the beautiful suburbs and outskirts of the 
city are at a discount as tothe'price of land, 
and dull of sale. The truth is, that no new 
and growing town of its size ever presented 
a more inviting field for investment and en- 


terprise, Hach cotton factory of 4,000 spin. i 
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dles and’ 60 looms can create, as it were, a 
town of its own. One million of dollars, or 
a half million, og two hundred thousand in- 
vested, one-half in land and the other half in 
a factory, would find large profits on its pro- 
ductions, and still larger ones on the in- 
creased value of its realty. I will venture 
to say that the real estate beyond one mile, 
and within three miles of the center of this 
city, rates less than half as high as it rates 
in any other city of its size and ‘prospects 
in the United States. Look back, if you 
please, thirty years to the cities of Cincin- 
natti, Louisville and Chicago, and behold the 
opportunities for investment in suburban 
vacant lots, worth now for miles around 
from five toten thousand dollars per acre, 
or twenty times as much asatthat time, and 
you can form some idea of the 
prospect of investments in lands in 
and adjoining this city. For this 
city, whether in this or the next genera- 
tion, is destined to rank in the class now 
occupied by the cities just named. And 
here, let me remark, that no region presents 
more loyely grounds than the environs of 
this city. No Central’or Fairmount Park 
surpasses them in hill and dell, romantic 
nook or charming landscape; none more 
abounds with flower or shrub or lofty trees, 


or rejoices more in the music of brooks and 


birds and smiling skies, None presents 
more beautiful sites for mansion or manu- 
factories. Yet within three miles of the 
centre of this city, lots can be purchased for 
$25 per acre. Six hours’ ride from this city 
lands us in mountain scenery as grand and 
sublime, and amid cataracts and glens as 
wild and as enchanting as the eye ever be- 
held, And here, too, Tet it not be forgotten, 


that when winter’s snow and rain and hail’ 


Sweep down upon us from the stormy North, 
as they sometimes dg, twenty-four hours 
will place us in the land of the orange, the 
palm and the parrot, And here I must, rée- 
mark further, that however much prejudice 
against strangers may exist insome parts of 
the South, and although we may yet have a 
few fools of this kind here, there is no part 
of the United States more cosmopolitan than 
this city and Upper Georgia generally. 
Nowhere is the stranger freer or more wel- 
come to talk and enjoy his own opinions in 
polities and religion. Gerret Smith would 
meet witha far more cordial reception in 
this ay to-day than Fernando Wood or any 
other Northern man who helped to -urge the 
South into the war. 

Such are some of the advantages and. en- 
couragements for embarking in manufac- 
tures in this cityfand its vicinity. And here 
allow me to repeat that to have a large and 
flourishing: manufacturing town South of 
the Ohio, and Southwest of the James river, 
those who would make it, must get away 
from the sea shoré ‘and the water courses; 
they must get upon the high lands. “And in- 
deed, [care not what latitude we are in, 

high and dry localities are better than low, 
damp and hot ones, both for the rich and the 
poor, Steam power and cheap fuel enable 
us to profit by these facts most. effectively. 
And here,too,it may,and should be observed, 


that these high plateaus of the South, with 
their pleasant summers and mild winters, 
with their sparkling waters from pure free 
stone to the strongest mineral and medical 
qualities, with a salubrious air at all seasons 
of the year, with vast resources and materials 
of every kind for mechanical and manufac- 
turing industries, situated in the very heart 
of our Bicol country, cannot much longer 
be overlooked and neglected, but must soon 
be sought and occupied by enterprising and 
skillful men- of every kind; and here, too, , 
at no distant day must exist the highest 
type of modern civilization, wealth and 
comforts. 

Irepeat, too, that this city now enjoys 
railroad transportation and competition 
from.every point of the compass, and more 
especially is the competigion so sharp and 
divergent between it and the sea coast, and 
the Gulf of Mexico, it hardly comes within 
the scope of possibilities for this competition 
and cheap freights to be changed against us, 
We lack, if any, competition in transporta- 
tion between this city and the Northwest, the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad being the 
main channel.: But this we must and will soon 
have in the completion of the Georgia West- 
ern road, and the road from Athens to East 
Tennessee, and crossing the Air-Line road 
not far from this city. We hear a good deal 
of the great canal system introduced into 
ranges, and we may reasonably suppose 
it will be carried into operation at no distant 
day. It is supposed by competent engineers 
that. in the construction of *the branch of 
the system through this State, that ‘its best 
route willbe through or near this city. But 
be this as it may, the vast railroad and other 


~ interests already centered here render it 


quite impossible for this place to be given 
the go-by in so important a. work. Certain. 
it is, if constructed, it must contribute 


greatly to’ the business and growth 
of this city. The time has come, 
and. has already passed, when 


our seaboard and border towns take 
the lead in growth, in increase of tradey-or 
manufacturing operations. Our domestic 
trade is already far in advance of the foreign 
trade, and must gain uponit. The border 
cities have had their day; the interior ones 
will henceforth lead, and among the lead- 
ing ones, one at no distant period must be 
counted upon the ground where we stand. 
Nine years history from a state of ruin 
points to this result, and the part we, the 
citizens of this city, and of this generation, 
are acting and are expected to act, have im- 
posed upon us high responsibilities to our 
country and our God. May we be enabled 
to discharge them with truthfulness, integ- 
rity and fidelity. 

These are the remarks, gentlemen, I had 
to make on the eligibility and advantages of 
this city'as a manufacturing locality, and 
asahome for many. And if in offering 
them, I have failed to set forth, as I am 
aware { have, the merits and attractions of 
this parfef_ our country as they deserye, [ 
hope and trust they will stimulate into ac- 
tion the pens and voices of others morg 
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